was very touchy on the subject of Copperheads and
easily inflamed against anybody who was accused of sym-
pathy with them. The law finally passed seems now to be
altogether just, and well suited to be put in practice again
if occasion for it should arise.

Trumbull's place as one of the "Seven Traitors" who
voted not guilty on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson
is now universally considered a proud position, and I
think that that of his neighbor and friend, James R. Doo-
little, of Wisconsin, who earned the title of traitor a year
or two earlier, is entitled to a place in the same Valhalla.
Both are deserving of monuments at the hands of their
respective states.

The reader of these pages cannot fail to discern a
marked change in Trumbull's course on Reconstruction
about midway of the struggle on that issue. Gideon
Welles said, under date January 16,1867, "He [Tranibull]
has changed his principles within a year.1 The facts are
that he agreed with Lincoln's plan of Reconstruction,
embodied it in the Louisiana Bill, reported it favorably
from the Judiciary Committee, tried to pass it in the
closing days of the Thirty-eighth Congress, but was
prevented by the filibustering tactics of Sumner. After
Johnson became President he adhered to that plan until
Johnson vetoed the Freedmen's Bureau and Civil Rights
Bills. He then believed that Johnson had betrayed the
cause for which the nation had fought through a four
years' war and that the freedom of the blacks would be
endangered if Johnson were sustained by the loyal states.
He accordingly went with his party, but with misgivings,
halting now and then, putting blocks in the way of the
radicals here and there. He ceased to be the leader of the
Senate as he had hitherto been, on this class of questions,

1 Diary of Gideon Welles, in, 21.is was a difficult problem to handle and it cost Trum-
